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Unitarianism 
in India 


The men, women, and especially the 
children of the fifteen Unitarian churches 
in India were brought vividly before a 
capacity audience in Eliot Hall. 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts, on Sep- 
tember 27 when the International Com- 
mittee of the General Alliance presented 
Miss Mary Lawrence in a talk on “Uni- 
tarians I Met in the Orient.” The speaker 
has just returned from an Indian tour 
which included our church in Madras and 
fourteen in the Khasi Hills. She told in- 
timately of the friendly Unitarian In- 
— s she met, the mode of their worship, 
r educational opportunities, and their 
ail for training their future leaders. 
Especially did she describe the statesman- 
like work of Rev. Margaret Barr, who 
labors under the (British) General As- 
sembly in the Khasi Hil. Miss Law- 
rance is to be in the New York district for 
a month after October 12 where she will 
continue to fill speaking appointments as 
she is now doing around Boston. 


Eastern Laymen Gather 


This coming Sunday, October 8, the 
annual get-together of Unitarian laymen 
in the eastern part of the country will be 
held in the First Unitarian Church in 
Worcester, Mass. 

The conference will begin at 3 p. m. and 
end at eight. 

Judge J. Ward Healey, president of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, will preside; 
Francis H. Dewey, Jr., president of the 
Worcester chapter, will extend the wel- 
come to the visiting delegates; and Profes- 
sor Henry J. Cadbury of the Harvard 
Divinity School will give the main address 
n the afternoon. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
Worcester church, will conduct the vesper 
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service at five o’clock, and a supper will 
be served in the parish house at six. The 
evening session will be led by Frederic H. 
Fay, League vice-president, who will speak 
on ““Men of the Church in United Effort,” 
followed by general discussion. 


Peter Leary to be New 
Y. P. R. U. Field Secretary 


Peter Leary of Chestnut Hill, Pa., has 
been selected as field secretary for the 
Young People’s Religious Union and be- 
gan his duties September 18. He succeeds 
Miss Helen G. Barnard of Nashua, N. H., 
field secretary for the past two years. 

Mr. Leary has been actively associated 
with the Young People’s Religious Union 
in the Joseph Priestley Federation, where 
he was a member of the Baltimore church. 
Mr. Leary left Johns Hopkins University 
to join the staff of The Balitmore Evening 
Sun and has also had experience in trade 
journalism and in general editorial work in- 
cluding college and religious journalism. 


Two Directions 


“One thing have I desired of the 
Lord; thai will I seek after.“ 
Psalm 27: 4. 


We feel that the Psalmist is speak- 
ing very truly. Most of us are re- 
ligious for a purpose, at least those of 
us who are religious intelligently. 
There is something we want of God; 
either we want to give him our loyalty 
and gratitude and service, or we want 
him to give us comfort and security 
and peace of mind. Religion is by no 
means untrue to itself when it im- 
plies an active traffic between God and 
his worshipers. 

When our minds are convinced and 
our worldly weather is calm, this 
traffic flows from us to God. The one 
thing we desire of him is that he will 
accept our praise and direct us in his 
service. When storms convulse our 
life and awaken our misgivings, this 
traffic changes direction and flows 
from God to us. The one thing we de- 
sire of God is to have our doubts put 
to rest and our morale revived. Most 
of our religion just now is of this sort 
—a religion of asking rather than of 
offering. But this is only one side of 
religion, and the less gracious side at 
that. Perhaps if we turned to God 
with less defiance and more humility, 
not so much for the purpose of being 
convinced and reassured, but more 
with the purpose of praising and trust- 
ng and serving, we would find him 
more generous and helpful and con- 
vincing and real to us. 

Charles E. Park. 


Forthcoming Events 


October 5-7: Vermont and Quebec Young 
People’s Christian Religious Union, 
Rutland, Vt. 

October 8: Eastern Convention of the 
Laymen’s League, Worcester, Mass. 

October 11-12: New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association, First Unitarian Society, 
Manchester, N. H. 

October 15: Worcester Conference of Uni- 
tarian and Other Christian Societies, 
West Upton, Mass. 

October 15-16: Minnesota Conference, 
First Unitarian Society, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

October 19: North Middlesex Conference, 
All Souls’ Church, Lowell, Mass. 

October 19: 10.30 a. m. New England 
Associate Alliance, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Mrs. William W. Churchill and Dr 
Augustus P. Reccord, speakers. 

October 21-22: Kansas Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the Unitarian Society 
of Lawrence, Kan. 

October 22: Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence, Unitarian Church, Northampton, 
Mass. Morning and afternoon sessions. 

October 23-24-25: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion, First Unitarian Church, Keokuk, 
Ta. 

October 29: Channing Conference, First 
Congregational Church (Unitarian), New 
Bedford, Mass. 

October 29: 3.45 p. m. Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference of Unitarian Churches, First 
Church in Boston, Mass. 

November 11-12: Joseph Priestley Federa- 
tion of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, First Unitarian Church of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

November 12: Essex Unitarian Conference. 

November 12: Ministerial Exchange, 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 
kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higgin- 
botham, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Madison, Wis., “Land of Our Fathers,” 
Rev. W. Rupert Holloway, chairman of 
program, Thursday, 7 p. m., Station 
WIBA. 

Madison, Wis., Rev. W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station WIBA. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. Robert W. Jones, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., Station WHBQ. 

New Bedford, Mass., Rev. Duncan 
Howlett, Sunday, 1la.m., Station WNBH, 
1310 kilocycles. 

Spokane, Wash., Rev. Dayton T. Yoder, 
Saturday, 5.45 p. m., Station KGA, 1470 
kilocycles. 
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Meditations on the Death of Sigmund Freud 


SHORTLY BEFORE MIDNIGHT on September 23, 
Sigmund Freud, aged eighty-three, died peacefully in 
London. Had it not been for the tremendous effort 
of his friends a year ago in raising a huge ransom he 
would probably have been killed by the Nazis when 
they burgled Austria. 

The New York Times of September 25 begins its 
page-long story of the life of Freud by calling him ‘‘one 
of the most widely discussed scientists of the present 
day and originator of countless new ideas in the field 
of psychology.” 

Freud was more than that. If any adequately 
informed person were asked who was the greatest man 
of our epoch—and you may figure as many years to 
the epoch as you wish—that person would have to 
answer Sigmund Freud. If the reader think that is a 
layman’s exaggeration let him remember that Pro- 
fessor William McDougall has called him the greatest 
psychologist since Aristotle. 

But Freud was more than that. We are wonder- 
ing today what Hitler is likely to do, in the long run, 
to our own liberties and our own political institutions. 
But whatever he does it will be less in the long run 
than Freud is going to do to our souls: for the Hitlers 
and their works pass, but the great seminal thinkers 
do what Archimedes imagined doing: they put a lever 
under the world and turn it into a new course. 

In the history of humanity only three men have 
succeeded in radically changing the course of human 
spiritual history: Copernicus, Darwin, and Freud. 
And in each case the change, so it seemed to their 
contemporaries, was a tragedy. Each event, in fact, 
deeply wounded the sensibilities of men who, in their 
natural or at least habitual state, are egotists, almost 
moral solipsists. The man of convention and habit, 
before Copernicus, was not only a lord of creation 
but the inhabitant of the center of the universe. Co- 
pernicus evicted humanity from its mansion and put 
it in an outhouse on the borders of the known universe. 
The successors of Copernicus steadily enlarged the 
universe until physical man became less than a mote 
floating in a small crevice of some hut which itself was 
among the least of those of the heavens. 

It was a blow to religion but by going, so to speak, 
into a physical and spatial bankruptcy and reorganiz- 
ing on a basis of lordship of this earth, religion sur- 
vived. 

Then came Darwin. Again a blow to human 
pride: man was not the unique creation of a God who 
gave him lordship over the animals—a lordship which 
man had abused even as he has abused his lordship 
over “inanimate” nature (see “Erosion’’ in any up-to- 
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date book of reference). No, man was simply a link 
in a long line of evolution. All his organs had been 
first worked out by humbler forms of life and handed 
tohim. This insult is of course freshly in the memory 
of some of us. Unlike the insult of Copernicus it has 
not yet been forgiven. 

It was, too, a blow to religion, and religion did 
not take it with dignity. What the spokesmen of the 
churches said then, and some of them are even still 
saying it, was unparliamentary, bad tempered and 
untrue. But those among the religious who were 
also intelligent again reorganized. The brotherhood 
of man was a great idea, but the kinship of all life was 
even a greater idea. Man, organically, was the 
brother of the sloth, the lion, the ape, but, perhaps by 
an injection of divine purposiveness into history, he 
had been endowed with something that to the beast 
had been denied: reason. Through reason he ruled. 

And through the deification, so to speak, of reason, 
man restored himself, in a sense, to that central posi- 
tion from which Copernicus and then Darwin had so 
summarily jolted him. 

And then came Freud. Of course he was not the 
first person to say that man was not a reasonable 
creature. Every cynic had said that and every “man 
of the world’? knew it and took advantage of other 
men’s lack of reason. But even the cynics probably 
thought that they were reasonable, that reason itself 
was the God-given faculty by which real progress was 
made; and even those people who did not believe in 
free will in the old sense of the indetermination of 
men’s conduct—so that they could direct their con- 
duct as they chose and not as their senses demanded— 
even those people believed that the use of reason 
gave man a spiritual technique which was equivalent 
to freedom of the will. 

And then Freud gave that great third blow to 
human self-esteem. He proved by slow, empirical 
investigation that men’s actions were not determined 
by their rational minds at all; that the rational mind— 
in Freud’s own terminology, the “‘ego,”’ the capitalized 
I of conceited Anglo-Saxons—was to the total mind 
what an engine driver is to a long train. The driver 
can make it go or he can stop it: but only on a pre- 
determined track. He is its eyes and its ears but he is 
not its creator, he is not responsible for what is carried 
by the train but what is carried by the train deter- 
mines his destination. 

The metaphor is not complete, of course, and does 
not picture the first thing that Freud discovered. The 
first thing that he discovered was the content of the 
unconscious mind—the train—and as he published his 
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discoveries as he went along, the cry soon went up 
from offended humanity that Freud said that man’s 
motivation was purely animalistic—yes, even purely 
sexual—that he denied free will (which he did) and 
said that people should get rid of their inhibitions and 
give free rein to sexual desire (which he did not). 
His enemies also said that he was a foe to religion 
which he regarded as merely a neurosis. Freud also 
said that he did not believe in religion and that it was 
a “collective” neurosis. 

Why, then, does a religious newspaper pay him 
such a tribute as this on the occasion of his death? 
For the simple reason that the religion to which Freud 
was opposed was not real religion but neurotic re- 
ligion. Just as the religion—or the kind of religion— 
which Karl] Marx said was an opium for the people was 
that, so the religion that Freud analyzed so destruc- 
tively was an opium for the individual. True religion, 
on the other hand, has seldom been more magnificently 
exhibited than by the fifty-year struggle of Freud to 
find the truth and to tell it. 

Think of his work—whether you believe in his 
theories or not, and you probably do not because you 
probably have not read them at first hand—in terms 
of the moral courage necessary, first to formulate it, 
secondly to express his ideas when you consider that 
their expression entailed an intricate and open analy- 
sis of sexual motives in the days when sexual discussion 
was still absolutely taboo in literature; when you con- 
sider that their expression involved personal confes- 
sions by Freud of his own inmost psychic feelings and 
actions: a frankness beside which that of Rousseau 
fades into pious generality (for the benefit of the 
reader unversed in Freud I should say here that these 
“confessions” were not confessions of outer activities 
or anything that would interest the prurient, but of 
psychological states and tensions). Then think of 
the moral courage necessary, after the first formula- 
tion of the theories, when Freud made further empiri- 
cal discoveries which necessitated the tearing down of 
his whole theoretical structure. 

As an example of the rock-founded integrity of 
Freud the following story may be cited. He had been 
roundly abused of course for being a “‘pan-sexualist’’ 
in his theory of human conduct. His then disciple 
Jung came to America to lecture and he wrote back to 
Freud substantially as follows: “I have made a dis- 
covery. The Americans are terribly prejudiced against 
psychoanalysis on account of its emphasis on sex. 
But I find that if you do not use the expression sex 
drive but talk of libido and tell people that the sexual 
instinct is only one special case of the general libidinal 
urge you can evade the criticism.”’ 

Freud’s reply, in effect, was: “If you compromise 
on a word today you compromise on the principle 
tomorrow. Nothing doing.” 

What Freud’s critics lacked was not only enough 
detachment to let their intellects freely play on his 
assertions, but patience. Adler left him because he 
said that Freud overlooked the role of the conscious 
mind. Freud admitted to Adler that he seemed to 
overlook it, but he was only going as fast as his clinical 
findings warranted, and he simply had not got to that 
point yet—and he refused to jump. 

But when, at length, Freud was in a position to 
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speak about that conscious mind that we have already 
likened to an engine driver: at once supreme and yet 
powerless, able to control only along a predetermined 
line, and able, at that, only because he himself zs being 
carried, with what unexpected visions did he reward us! 
His critics had stressed what they called his naturalism, 
his irreligion, his psychic determinism which robs men 
of their free will. 

Had they waited until the Freudian picture was 
more nearly complete what a surprise they would 
have received. It is true that Freud, if we assume him 
to be right in his theories, has utterly destroyed an- 
thropomorphic religion. The God pictured as a 
personal father is not only seen to be a picture or 
symbol merely (as Unitarians have known or ought 
to have known ever since Emerson) but the manner 
of its painting, and the reason for its painting, has 
been exposed. But if naturalism means that we live 
like animals—as the literary humanists, Babbitt and 
More said, and as Theodore Dreiser, himself a natu- 
ralist, really thought—then Freud has saved us from 
naturalism and given us what amounts to a newly 
ratified spiritual status. 

The literary humanists, it will be remembered, 
said that human beings differ from animals because 
they do not follow their instincts but have a psychic 
mechanism, the ‘‘will to refrain’’—we forget Babbitt’s 
French name for it—which opposed the élan vital of 
crude “‘life.’”’ Where that force came from I do not 
remember that the humanists ever told us. I think 
they assigned it a supernatural cause, although one 
may have differed from another in that. 

But Freud, unlike the straw naturalist erected 
by the literary humanists, not only admitted that there 
was a will to refrain but accepted unquestioningly the 
old Christian name for it: conscience. 

For the man who had begun his researches by 
talking about hysterical women who had had unfor- 
tunate infantile experiences; the man who had become 
“smeared” by the ignorant with accusations of undue 
interest in genital events—and when Freud spoke of 
sex, he did not as a rule refer to genital events but to 
earlier, more infantile urges which he for the first 
time had dissected out and classified—this man, we 
say, announced as, in a way, the coping stone of; his 


whole structure, the threefold constitution of the 


human mind: the unconscious, home of all desire, 
out of direct contact with the world and knowing, 
therefore, none of the logical distinctions of that 
world; the ego, that part of the mind which sees and 
hears and feels what is going on without, and can 
therefore save itself and the unconscious alike from 
destruction by guiding it, not letting it get what it 
ignorantly wants: and the third component, con- 
science, or in his terminology, the Super-Ego. 

Now we can see how paradoxical is the relation of 
Freud to religion: on the one hand he apparently 
takes away from us all we have traditionally valued: 
the father God, free will, immortality. On the other 
hand he validates the one thing without which we 
could not get on. For a religion can get on without a 
personal God (Buddhism, for example) and it can 
get on without the idea of immortality. But it could 
hardly get on without the idea of conscience. 

But we have said nothing about the relation of 


Conscience to the other sections of the mind. One 
might suppose that as reason is above the unconscious, 
so reason twice refined, so to speak, reason fully en- 
throned, fully detached from the unconscious, blossoms 
into conscience. We have guessed wrong. Conscience 
is in part united with reason, but only in very small 
part. It was once reason: when the father commanded 
the child and the child heard the command, resented 
it, had to obey it. Then the child itself took over the 
function of self-policing. It was, biologically, more 
economical to do what you knew the father (or his 
surrogate authority) would have you do than to wait 
to be forced to do it. And as the habit was formed 
the fact that ultimately it rested on an outer com- 
pulsion was repressed: and to Freud repressed means 
more than “forgotten’’ means to those who unthink- 
ingly use that word. Being repressed, it became part 
of the unconscious, and, through the barrier of cen- 
sorship, unreturnable to the conscious mind. There- 
fore, when the conscience speaks, it speaks as with 
our own original, immediate, uncaused, voice. As a 
“something” within us that is a unique possession, 
ours and yet not ours. That is why we cannot reason 
with conscience and why we think it mystical in its 
origin: simply because the connection between the 
conscience of today and the family situation of yes- 
terday is hidden. 

As a matter of fact I do not know what later 
speculations have been made in this realm: conscience 
may go further back than that. But I do know that 
to critics who feared that if conscience was thus subject 
to analysis it could be dissipated and people made 
“unmoral’’—with consequent social danger—the psy- 
choanalysts say that there is no danger there: con- 
science is se deeply rooted that psychoanalysis cannot 
disturb it. Our conscience is ours, is unique for each 
of us, is absolute for each of us and is with us always. 

Here the acute reader will interpose an objec- 
tion: what is the use of telling us that we have a con- 
science when Freud also tells us that we do not have 
free will and that all our actions are therefore pre- 
determined? 

The answer to this is simple. Free will, in the 
popular acceptance of that term, and free will claimed 
because we have’an intuition of it, are illusions. If 
every will were free—that is, in practice, every action 
of men unpredictable, we would never know where we 
were at. Men who had been “good” for a term of 
years would suddenly do something “‘bad.”” The very 
idea of building up a character implies taking advan- 
tage of determinism. Ask the most fervid claimant 
of free will to commit some moral crime—even one 
for which he can evade punishment. He simply can- 
not do it. 

Why then do we think we have free will, or why 
can Bergson write a book and call it ‘““Time and Free 
Will: The Immediate Data of Consciousness’? Be- 
cause freedom is a seeming intuition. The act A 
which we think is free is caused by the predisposition Z, 
the circumstance Y, and so forth. But many links of 
that chain are hidden in the unconscious: we cannot 
see or feel them and so we assert that they are not 
there and that our action is causeless, undetermined. 

But does not the denial of free will lead to fatal- 
ism? No, because the forces that make us act are not 
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external cosmic forces, as when ice leads us to fall; 
they are not even physiological forces external to the 
soul as when laudanum puts us to sleep or an emetic 
makes us vomit. They are the forces of our own 
characters, our own predispositions. We are fated— 
but the fate is our own. Therefore, in a sense over 
against mere fatalism we are free. Practically, we 
are free and therefore responsible for our acts, because 
no one else or no god is responsible for them. And, as 
a matter of fact, the Freudians have made the only 
sensible distinction between responsibility for crime 
and nonresponsibility that the writer has ever come 
across. Its clearest expression will be found in Franz 
Alexander’s “The Criminal, the Judge, and the Pub- 
lic.” Alexander distinguishes between different types 
of wrongdoers. There is, for example, the criminal 
who has a criminal conscience—for instance the 
gangster or gunman whose acts are acceptable to his 
ego as well as to his super-ego (conscience) simply be- 
cause he is identified with a group of like-acting people. 
This is the type of criminal whose code has given rise 
to the phrase ‘‘honor among thieves.”’ To put such 
criminals into corrective institutions is a rational act. 

But there is also criminal behavior that is induced 
by a neurosis. The victim commits a crime and thinks 
he is committing it for one reason whereas in reality 
it is a sort of substitute deed: the crime is a mechan- 
ism for working out a neurosis which is unknown to the 
criminal. 

Roughly we may say that the first mentioned 
type of criminal has responsibility, or in the vernacular 
free will, but the second type obviously has not be- 
cause his acts are determined by forces outside of his 
conscious personality. 

It is surprising how little apparent effect Freud 
has had upon lay thinking in America. Ministers 
who in their capacity as pastoral psychiatrists ought 
to know about him seem oftener than not to lack first- 
hand acquaintance with his work. Philosophers: who 
ought to beware of unconscious factors determining 
their systematic thoughts, go blissfully on. The fact 
that the psychoanalytic discipline itself leads to a re- 
reading or amplification of the scientific world view, 
and therefore the life view of the individual, is seldom 
mentioned. How many of the admirers of Thomas 
Mann know, for example, that Mann has hailed 
Freud as, after Schopenhauer, his master; that Mann 
avers that in his own work he was independently 
groping along the path that Freud has since illumi- 
nated, and that Mann’s “humanism” is predicated 
upon a new self-knowledge that is only possible through 
the acclimatization of psychoanalytic findings into 
our thought? 

The simple truth is that just as after Darwin 
biology had to be rewritten, so after Freud all the 
mental sciences, including theology, will have to be 
rewritten. The pacifists, for example, relied on an 
economic analysis of the roots of war to stimulate a 
rational determination to do away with war’s scourge. 
They forgot that powerful unconscious factors in 
thousands of breasts pull men into war for libidinal 
reasons, unknown to the men themselves. And as far 
as human activities go, the Freudian interpretation 
of them will always be trinitarian: How is a given act 
expressive of the unconscious strivings of the actor? 
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How does it express his reason? And how does it 
express his conscience? 

Freud has made two great contributions to the 
genuine religion of the future—if we are to be per- 
mitted to have a civilized future. The one we have 
already discussed: his proof of the real authority of 
human conscience. The other is his unveiling of that 
characteristic of every one of us which he calls nar- 
cissism: in humbler terms the human self-conceit 
which makes us interpret the universe in our own 
image and which makes us egotists, self-lovers, blind 
to our own limitations. 

Whether the religious persons who express their 
religion through church organization can take ad- 
vantage of these two contributions of Freud is, how- 
ever, a debatable question. In the first place, the 
Freudian psychology—personal and social—while it 
began with separate empirical observations is by now 
a seamless robe of interrelated observation and in- 
ference. You cannot pick and choose the items you 
will endorse. With Freudianism it is all or nothing. 
In the second place, while certain former Freudians, 
notably Jung, have developed a psychology which has 
a place for, if it does not even lead to mysticism, 
Freud’s system is scientific, in the sense of nonsuper- 
natural, through and through. The naive materialists 
among brain surgeons and neurologists who object to 
Freud on the ground that he is a mystic or a “literary 
psychologist”’ simply do not know what they are 
talking about. And yet, right there, intellectual 
honesty demands that we report that in one of his 
later essays Freud treats with great respect the idea 
of telepathy and actually gives one or two instances 
from his own experience of thought transference. 
But this does not mean that he explains the occur- 
rences by “supernatural” theories. He does not try 
to explain them but simply discusses the conditions 
in which the phenomena were observed. 

Thirdly, the ideal of Freudianism is the complete 
explanation of human conduct. In an essay in “The 
Alchemy of Thought,” L. P. Jacks, the English Uni- 
tarian scholar, asks whether there is a “‘science of 
man” and pokes fun at the social workers who “butt 
in” to the lives of the poor and try to help them scien- 
tifically. Man eludes science, says Mr. Jacks, and 
always will. This doctrine, of course, commends itself 
to those who are, in the social sphere, individualists. 
It gives them an excuse to leave the poor to their 
misery and to God. If Freud is correct there is a 
science of man, even though its findings may never— 
indeed will never—reach completion, for we must 
remember that in our unconsciousness lies buried the 
whole organic past. 

Fourthly, and this will appear to religious people 
the greatest obstacle to an acceptance of the Freudian 
point of view, if Freud is correct in his theories, psy- 
chology, considered purely as natural science, has 
done what all religious people heretofore have denied 
that science could ever do: invade the realm of values. 
We all know that division which sentimental scientists, 
such as Eddington, make. But if our personal values 
are the sublimation of infantile emotional trends, rise 
within and are molded by this or that family situation, 
they are obviously subject to analysis. And if the two 
absolute rulers of, and suppliers of fuel to, those values 
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and the activities undertaken in their behalf—if these 
two rulers, we say, are, as Freud insists, the two master 
instincts, the life-instinct and the death-instinct, wax- 
ing and waning, as the life course unrolls itself, it fol- 
lows that the problem of values is, so to speak, taken 
care of. Asaresult of that situation it is very doubtful 


if you will ever find a Freudian who describes himself | 


as either an optimist or a pessimist. Like Margaret | 
Fuller he simply accepts the universe, and he accepts 


it mindful of Carlyle’s remark when he heard of Mar- » 


garet’s acceptance: ““Egad, she’d better.” 

A last word: Freud is a great man and his work is 
a great and complex work. This looks like a long 
article, but it was with malice aforethought that we 
entitled it Meditations, for it is just that: written 
ad lib and without consulting the literature. It should 
not be taken as even a sketch of what Freudianism is 
but as a suggestion on an even smaller scale than the 
sort of sketch one makes with a fork on the tablecloth 
(unless one’s manners are so good as to forbid that) 
when one is trying, at lunch time, to explain some 
large and complicated machine. 

And if any reader wishes to know more about 
Freudianism let us warn him against the populariza- 
tions. They are inaccurate and distorted. Go to 
Freud himself, to Ernest Jones, to S. Ferenczi, to Karl 
Abramson, to Franz Alexander, and to others who 
write as first-hand investigators. And if you must 
read Jung and Adler defer it until you have read 
Freud or else your brain will be irretrievably addled. 


Are We Christians ? 
Ought We to Be? 


LONG EVEN BEFORE the days of the World War 
when people talked about a moratorium on Christian- 
ity, inheritors of the Christian culture asked the first 
of those questions: ‘‘Are We Christians?”” A German 
theologian—it may have been Troelsch but we forget, 
and it hardly matters now—remarked that Tolstoy 
was the last Christian. John Galsworthy some time 
later sadly remarked that to be a Christian in the 
modern world was impossible—and suggested that, as 
the best we could do, we all try hard to be gentlemen. 

But if it seems to these men and others who are 


not, be it understood, anti-Christian, that the Christian 


ideal is impossible, the question may then be raised, 
“Ought we to be Christians?” If mathematicians 
cannot square the circle they sooner or later come to 
think that they ought not to try. 

And in sober fact, if Christianity be interpreted 
in one way—and perhaps the way that is most popular 
among present-day Christians—a strong case may be 
made out that we, that is, the majority of us, ought 
not to try to be Christians, and that those of us who 
insist on being Christians be very wary about en- 
couraging others to imitate our examples. 

And now, for a moment, we hesitate lest we do an 
injustice to Professor James Luther Adams of Mead- 
ville, who is responsible for turning our thoughts in 
this iconoclastic direction. But he said, not that, but 
something like it on the opening evening of the 
Tuckerman School, Boston, a few nights ago. His 
subject was “Civilization versus Pacifism’’ and he 


; 
; 
. 
i 


remarked that the religion of a great many people 
who called themselves Christian and who were also 
pacifists was based on the Sermon on the Mount. 
But the ethical imperatives of that “‘sermon” he re- 
marked were unconditioned and neither asked nor 
presupposed any rights. Society was only rendered 
possible through a system of more or less stable— 
though growing or changing—institutions. If aman 
at any moment was likely to be asked for all that he 
had and was morally obligated to give it away, if it 
were always wrong to resist force, then civil society 
would be impossible. 

Furthermore, he pointed out, while the uncondi- 
tioned righteousness and gentleness of the Beatitudes 
might be a challenge to civil society, a telling contrast 
to it or an adumbrated goal to which it might direct 
its steps (without, we may interject, any hope of 
really getting there—a progress real but ‘‘asymptotic’’), 
their statement contained no grounds from which one 


_ could deduce an everyday ethic, a social contract. If 


we may use illustrations which were not the speaker’s, 
let us quote: ‘If a man demand thy cloak, give him 
thy coat also.”’ Well, is it deducible from that im- 
perative that we in America today should use pro- 
tective tariffs or have free trade? Should internal 
prices be competitive without floor or is the Fair 
Trading legislation which forbids price cutting the 
more ethical? Blessed are the merciful; if a man 
forces you to go one mile with him go two. Do those 
imperatives suggest or negate compulsory vaccination? 

Were the Beatitudes merely silly then? By no 
means. They may have been—as Schweitzer taught 
but as Professor Adams does not (if we understand 
him)—an ethic for a short period of time which was to 
be terminated by the Apocalypse. The point Professor 
Adams did make, however, was that they constituted 
an ethic for people who were already regenerated: 
for the redeemed. 

And not only are they invalid as political science 
because you cannot deduce rules of practical conduct 
from them, but they are invalid as a rule of modern 
life because modern life is carried on in the main by 
people who are not redeemed. Indeed one need not 
be very cynical to say that it is carried on by people 
many of whom are astronomically distant from any 
state that could be labeled redemption. 

From this point of view then, the pacifist who was 
radically that, a nonresistant, was really an enemy of 
society. Professor Adams quoted an Indian despatch 
from a London paper: “‘A new saint has appeared in 
the Province of ——. The police are after him.” If 
that saint, he said, was also trying to function as a 
political scientist, the police ought to be after him. 
Gandhi, for example, was a saint, but he was also a 
political scientist. The latter fact made him a po- 
tential danger not only to Great Britain—which, of 
course, Gandhi would want to be—but to India. 
When, for example, Gandhi asked the British to take 
their army out of India the British asked him what he 
would do when the semicivilized tribes from the north 
began to ravage the Southern Indians. The best 
thing Gandhi had to answer was that that would 
give him and his fellows an opportunity to make a 
spiritual demonstration. The English were not im- 
pressed. 


In contradistinction to this unconditioned ethic» 
Professor Adams called attention to the slow and 
painful growth of law through the ages—plain old- 
fashioned legal law administered by narrow-minded 
and stuffy old judges—again we apologize, the synco- 
pation is ours, not the speaker’s. Law, unlike religion, 
was the imperative not of the redeemed but of the 
unredeemed. And if force was sometimes necessary 
to uphold it that was, of course, too bad, but what 
would you? Of course, it should be noted that the 
force which upholds law is not ‘‘naked force’ or the 
arbitrary force that a dictator uses. It is force har- 
nessed to the work of civil society—force, that is to 
say, subject to public opinion and working through 
institutions. 

But if institutions and public opinion become 
separated, if the people, that is, lose confidence in 
their institutions, then you have revolution, or else 
chaos. Apart from those contingencies, the only 
way we can live socially is through institutions and 
when the saint asks us, in the name of his example or 
his aphorism to cut athwart, as it were, our institu- 
tions, to take short cuts to holiness; when, that is to 
say, he becomes political scientist (in intention, that 


~ is) then we must shun him or lock him up. 


Professor Adams’ exposition of this thesis was 
clear as well as brilliant; but that his thesis was a 
novel one to his auditors was evident from the fog- 
giness and gustiness of the question period. Indeed, 
at one time Professor Adams said—of the question of 
one interlocutor—that in answering him he was try- 
ing to answer twenty-four questions at once. One 
thing about this question period that saddened us was 
its demonstration of the fact that reputations are so 
local. One of the most, if not the most, brilliant of 
the philosophers and social psychologists of the in- 
strumentalist school was the late George H. Mead of 
the University of Chicago. After the publication of 
his work, “‘Mind, Self and Society,’’ it ought to be as 
impossible to assert that institutions are dead things 
and that only individuals change society as it would be 
impossible to sell shares in a company which makes a 
perpetual motion machine. And yet that is just what 
one speaker did. It is, of course, true that if you had, 
not a set of institutions but a physical environment, 
and suddenly imported into it a regiment of adult men 
and women, they would alter it in certain ways—but 
even as they were doing that, it would be altering 
them. But our society is not made up in that way. 
As most people know by now, though some forget, 
the individual is not born at the age of thirty and with 
a complete mind but at the age of nine months: and 
before he can begin molding institutions they—begin- 
ning with the milk-distributing institution later to be 
known as Mama—begin to mold him. If the milk 
supply fails he fails too. A little later the very large 
and complex institution of the spoken and then the 
written language remakes him in a larger image and 
pretty soon he has so thoroughly assimilated what his 
society has to offer him that he thinks he created it, 
grows conceited, calls himself a rugged individualist, 
and tells us that good men make a good society, that 
the man who is down and out in a depression has only 
himself to blame (if he had sufficient initiative he could 
sell Fuller brushes) . . . but you have all heard that 
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typical line of talk of the rugged individualists and 
you will perhaps have noticed that its most fluent, 
pointed and self-confident versions usually come out of 
the mouths of those rugged ones who have inherited 
their wealth—which they did by virtue of an institu- 
tion: the law. 

That, however, was a digression. To come back 
to Professor Adams’ main idea, it is, we can see, simply 
the idea that we be a little more modest than either the 
saint or the rugged individualist, that we do not pre- 
tend to live by a law which is meant for the redeemed 
when we know that our own redemption is, at best, 
fractional; that we revere the real saints—for the 
speaker expressly said that he believed that some 
men and women had an undoubted vocation to saint- 
hood—and join them in the contemplation of their 
vision; but that we do not confuse a beatific vision with 
a table of the law: that we stay in the company of 
Jesus but that we do not shut out the Hebrew prophets 


who did not preach nonresistance as a law for the 
redeemed but who preached justice for the redeemed 
and the unredeemed, who knew that if all men could 
not live in the high heavens of love, none could live 
if we sank below the plateau of law and order. 

After all, we are men and we are not angels. 
There is nothing gained by pretending that we are 
angels—indeed a good deal is lost because we become 
involved in unconscious and perhaps later in conscious 
hypocrisy. And if we do not pretend that we are 
angels we may be freer to remember that we may be 
fairly good men. Sometimes, by grace, dispensation, 
or perhaps by a fortunate combination of glandular 
structure and harmoniously settled infantile com- 
plexes, a few men may develop into saints, seers, and 
saviors. But their number will not be great and of 
their seeming number the larger proportion will have 
feet of clay. And some who claim to be of this small 
company will be sheer pretenders. 


Unitarianism and Government: A Note 
on Proportional Representation 


AT THE 114TH ANNUAL MEETING of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, Mr. William Lee of Wash- 
ington, D. C., offered a resolution favoring “propor- 
tional representation as a means of strengthening 
democracy.”’ Upon motion the resolution was laid 
upon the table for one year to be studied. 

For several reasons I was much interested in this 
resolution. My association with proportional repre- 
sentation dates from the year 1900 when, as secretary 
of the Literary and Debating Society attached to the 
Unitarian church of Lewisham, London, I wrote to 
Mr. Leonard Courtney asking him to speak on this 
subject. He declined, being unwilling that his advo- 
cacy of this reform should in any way be tinged with 
the suspicion of a personal grievance—‘“‘the squeal,”’ 
he said, ‘‘of a dog that had just been run over.”’ He 
had been a distinguished member and deputy speaker 
of the House of Commons. But when I wrote he had 
just lost his seat in Parliament; he had taken the un- 
popular side in respect of the Boer War of 1900, a war 
which he regarded as unnecessary and which he had 
opposed. 

However, some four years later, Mr. Courtney 
gave an address entitled “Real Representation,’”’ and 
subsequently, with others, revived the Proportional 
Representation Society of Great Britain which ever 
since has continued to press for fairness in repre- 
sentation. 

I have always regarded proportional representa- 
tion as a religious question embodying principles of 
government that were in keeping with Unitarian 
philosophy. Some, however, may ask, “‘What has 
religion, what has Unitarianism in particular, to do 
with government?” My answer would be that in the 
Unitarian movement we stress not only the Father- 
hood of God but the Brotherhood of Man. The 
Brotherhood of Man is a phrase of much positive 
significance; it does not spell neutrality in human 
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affairs. What does it mean in connection with govern- 
ment? Man must have government and those who 
believe in the Brotherhood of Man cannot escape their 
share of responsibility for thinking about the principles 
on which the government of man should be based and 
also about what is actually happening in the sphere 
of government. 

In these important problems Unitarian philosophy 
is helpful; it affords guidance in three respects. First, 
Unitarians hold that the revelation of truth is con- 
tinuing and progressive, coming not through one 
mind alone, but through many minds. This philos- 
ophy has a considerable bearing upon methods of 
electing representative assemblies; there are different 
methods of election available; and some are much more 
in keeping with this philosophy than others. 

The method of election is one of the factors 
shaping the history that democracies are making to- 
day. The method of electing the British House of 
Commons furnishes many illustrations. This is based 
on the ‘‘majority” or ‘‘plurality’’ principle; the mem- 
ber returned for each single-member constituency is 
elected by a plurality of the votes. The votes of the 
minorities, however large, do not influence the com- 
position of Britain’s Parliaments. In the general elec- 
tion of 1918, commonly known as the ‘“‘Hang-the- 
Kaiser” election, feeling was strong and widespread. 
There were, however, large numbers who were not 
swayed by the passions of the hour. The voting was 
about five and a half million for the government to 
four million against. But the large minority secured 
hardly any representation in the House of Commons. 
These people were almost without voice and without 
leadership. It was a critical period of the world’s his- 
tory. It is on record that Mr. Lloyd George issued to 
the delegates at Paris a memorandum—Mr. Philip 
Kerr, now Lord Lothian, the present ambassador of 
Britain to America, was his secretary—suggesting 
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| reasonable terms of peace. Some three hundred and 
_ seventy members of the House of Commons—more 
than one half—hearing of this memorandum sent a 
_ telegram to Mr. Lloyd George reminding him of the 
| pledges given during the general election. I have often 
thought how much mankind has lost because at the 


Unitarian philosophy and practice are helpful. These 
invite us to seek the maximum measure of agreement 
with others and to cooperate on the basis of such agree- 
ment. The free and friendly association of Unitarians 
and the Brahma Samaj affords an illustration—recog- 


: 


_end of the Great War the method of election gave an 


absurdly exaggerated expression to antienemy feeling 
and deprived of effective voice the mind and thinking 
of those large sections of the people of Great Britain 
who preferred a negotiated peace. 

This election, like many others, illustrates a say- 
ing which Mr. Leonard Courtney gave to his disciples: 


“You can have electoral machinery that lets life live; 
you can have machinery which deadens it; and one 


secret of the attraction of proportional representation 
is that it lets life live.’ It makes full use, in the politi- 
cal sphere, of the minds of men. It holds that the 
revelation of truth, economic and political, comes not 


| from one group of citizens only but from all those who 


give their minds to the consideration of these ques- 
tions. Proportional representation, even in times of 
crisis and of passion, brings together in the common 
parliament these different contributions to thought. 
Take a second aspect of government on which 
Unitarian philosophy affords some guidance. Is it not 
an essential part of this philosophy that we should 
promote the reign of justice in all human relationships? 
And does not the idea of justice itself imply activity 
in its behalf? For Justinian, the great law giver, said 
that “justice is the constant and perpetual will to give 
every man his due.” This seems to have a special 
bearing on our attitude towards representative in- 
stitutions. For the problem of government puts to us 
this question: “Ought those who differ from us in po- 
litical views to have representation in Congress, in 
Parliament, in the city council?” If we answer in the 
affirmative, shall we not also have to say that our 


‘opponents are entitled to a fair share of the representa- 


tion? Justinian warns us that intellectual approval is 
not enough; we should see to it that our political op- 
ponents receive their due. The idea of justice in rep- 
resentation has inspired many thinkers. The great 
French socialist, Jean Jaurés—I vividly recall speak- 
ing with him on the same platform in Paris—de- 
clared that the law of “majority” systems of election 
is “thou shalt kill thine adversary.”’ In no other way, 
he said, could you secure representation for your own 


‘views. But the law of proportional representation, 


he said, is “that everyone shall have his just share.” 

A great living principle, like that of justice, 
touches government everywhere. Its fruits are far- 
reaching and beneficent. Where the electoral law is 
unjust and says that the majority in a constituency 
shall alone be represented, there arises in every democ- 
racy corrupt practices aimed at securing the “major- 
ity’ on which representation depends. The ‘‘Hatch”’ 


law, passed by the United States Congress in 1939, aims 


at counteracting, if possible, some of the corrupt 
practices that an unfair method of election promotes. 
The history of democracies is full of such practices. 
Just representation breaks down the monopoly control 
of cities by one party; it introduces a more wholesome, 


-a cleaner, atmosphere into municipal life. 


There is a third aspect of government in which 


nition, by men and women of different upbringing, of 
principles in respect of which there is agreement; 
cooperation in the attainment of common ends. 
Cooperation based on the maximum measure of 
agreement is becoming more and more part of the 
technique of government where proportional repre- 
sentation is inforce. Nations have been slow to learn 
its wisdom but now its value is being more appreciated. 
There was a Cabinet crisis in Belgium in 1925. Parties 
were hesitating as to who should accept the responsi- 
bility for government. M. Vandervelde, the labor 
statesman, said: “Belgium must have a government. 
We make an appeal to all democrats, left and right. 
We propose that they and we should agree upon a 
government program to be formed from a comparison 
of our electoral program with the declarations which 
they made during the election campaign.’”’ This was 
a new, almost a revolutionary, idea. I was privileged 
to be present at the private session of the Belgian 


labor party in which the proposal was debated. The 


speeches for and against were on a high level and 
the proposal was carried by 495,481 for and 108,825 
against. It was a great triumph for common sense, a 
corollary of the principle that representation should be 
fair. 

In Denmark also representation is fair. After the 
election of 1936, the labor prime minister, Herr Staun- 
ing, announced that as the nation had not given labor 
an absolute majority, the government’s policy would 
be that of giving effect to the reforms which the radical 
and labor parties both desired, reforms for which 
a majority of the nation was ready. Fair play is the 
first step towards that mutual confidence which facili- 
tates cooperation. ; 

We can contrast such illustrations with the 
tragedy of Spain. The electoral law was unfair. It 
exaggerated the differences between parties and men. 
It made cooperation practically impossible. The ex- 
aggeration of differences is one of the causes of dis- 
sension and of war. 

Freedom of the human mind; fairness in repre- 
sentation, cooperation based on the maximum meas- 
ure of agreement; these are three aspects of govern- 
ment all closely related to elections. Ought religion 
then to promote fairness in representation, or ought 
religion to leave the issue alone? A moment’s re- 
flection enables us to visualize its far-reaching im- 
portance. In the United States there are many elec- 
tions, municipal, state, national; whilst in all the other 
democracies there are many elections also. Mr. 
Clarence K. Streit in “Union Now” has proposed a 
federation of democracies, the working of which would 
in no small measure depend on the elections which 
brought into being its governing institutions. In view 
of their importance, ought we not to give thought to 
the principles that should be embodied in the electoral 
law? Must they not be in keeping with the moral 
laws of the universe? Must they not be such as to 
command our intellectual assent and respect? On 
whom falls the responsibility for these things? 
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War Without Victory 


A sermon preached before the Channing Club Labor 
Day Conference at Pewee Valley, Kentucky. 
ONE of the most important teachings of the Old 
Testament is to be found in the third chapter of the 
book of Daniel. At few times in history has its mes- 
sage been a greater challenge to us than it is this 
day. 

Dean Weigle of the Yale Divinity School first 
brought the significance of this chapter to my attention 
four years ago. He said that when he was a member 
of a western Sunday school his teacher read to the 
class these lines from Daniel, and then asked the boys 
what they thought was so courageous about those 
mythical heroes—Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego. 
Weigle said the class agreed that the absolute faith of 
those three in God’s ability to save them from the 
burning, fiery furnace was their outstanding spiritual 
achievement. But the teacher shook his head. They 
had missed the great message of that chapter by one 
verse. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego were not 
heroes because of their faith in God’s ability to save 
them from death. They were heroes because they 
bravely declared, ‘Even though our God may not 
deliver us, be it known unto thee, O King, that we will 
not serve thy gods nor worship the golden image 
which thou hast set up.” 

It may seem a far ery from ancient Nebuchad- 
nezzar and pagan Babylon to modern times, but in 
the months to come the courage of a Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego may be our challenge. 


Let Us Remember 


This day England and France have declared war 
on Germany. Millions of men and thousands of 
women will be slain in the holocaust. Distant as we 
are from the present field of battle we cannot remain 
aloof from the issues involved. Already the temper 
of our people is on the rise. Already they are for- 
getting the part the Allies played in creating Europe’s 
monster. We have stopped talking about the tragic 
Versailles Treaty which was thrust upon a defeated 
people. We are tempted to forget the bungling of 
imperialistic diplomats. Fading from our memory is 
the aggressive threat of force by Poland to the late 
Czechoslovakian nation. To the man on the street 
Poland is a martyr, France and England the last 
stronghold of European democracy. 

Of course I am opposed to Nazism and its pagan 
philosophy. But let us be aware of this: from this war 
there can come nothing but a treaty as unjust as the 
last—it matters not which side wins. There can be 
no victory. 

But though we know the material cost of war, 
though we foresee its horror and ultimate conclusion, 
there will come each day increasing pressure from 
all sides to stir our warlike emotions. As during the 
last war millions of dollars will be spent to win us to the 
“cause.” And it is likely that not long hence we shall 
be commanded to goose-step before the golden image 
of our age. To what shall we cling? We know our 
God will not deliver us from the burning, fiery furnace. 
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‘remained silent. 
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Where shall we find the strength to say with those 
heroes of old, “‘Be it known unto thee, O King, that 
we will not serve thy gods nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up’’? 

Some will say, ‘“Turn to the teachings of Christ.” 
But in the white heat of crisis we may be moved to 
forget or rationalize. We know that we too are made 
of the same stuff as all humanity. It will be easy for 
us to become puppets worshiping at the feet of Mars. 


Where then will come the strength to remain loyal to | 


the highest we know? 


The Anger of Jesus 


The best answer to that question is to be found 
in the New Testament. You will remember how it 
was Jesus’ custom to withdraw to a solitary place and 
there renew his inner strength to carry on the labors of 
his ministry. Well, on more than one occasion Jesus 
withdrew to a quiet place for the purpose of subduing 
his anger. In the sixth chapter of Mark we read that 
when he learned of the beheading of John the Baptist, 
his anger was so great he retired to a desert place to 
regain his composure. The greatest exponent of love 
known to history was temporarily overwhelmed by 
hate. Probably his first impulse was to lead a re- 
bellion against the tyrant Herod. Though Jesus knew 
hate begets hate, he had to retire to the silences of a 
desert place to master himself. He came forth vic- 
torious, so that for two thousand years Jesus has been 
called “the Christ.”” Other men in moments of 
righteous indignation have risen against their oppres- 
sors. But them we have forgotten. Him whom we 
revere as the finest manhood was loyal to the highest 
he knew—even unto the cross. 

In the fifteenth chapter of Matthew we read of 
the Canaanite woman who came to Jesus and besought 
him to cure her child. And according to the scripture 
“‘He answered her not a word.” Even his disciples 
said, “Send her away.” Jesus was angry. He was 
indignant. What right had this woman, a Canaanite, 
to ask aid of him? He was a Jew. His people were 
the Jews. But rather than express his indignation, he 
And as the woman continued to be- 
seech him, there came to Jesus the realization that he 
was not only a Jew, but a brother to all the sons and 
daughters of men. And straightway he healed the 
child. 2 

We, by coincidence, have taken ourselves apart 
from the world at the most critical time in modern his- 
tory. Civilization is at the crossroads. Mankind has 
unwittingly decided to destroy itself. The hope of the 
world lies in those Christlike spirits who will be loyal 
to the highest they know. 

Let each one of us during the next two days, and 
in the days to come, go into some solitary place, and 
there amidst the silences of nature—lifting up our eyes 
unto the hills, hearing the still small voice of God with- 
in us—find the strength and courage which will enable 
us to say with those heroes of old, “Be it known unto 
thee,’ O War, “‘that we will not serve thy gods nor wor- 
ship the golden image which thou hast set up.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S STORY 


| Anybody’s Dog 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


_ WHEN I WAS A BOY, we had a succession of greatly 
loved dogs. There was Fritz, the pug, who wheezed 
with asthma but was a good sport. Fritz would jump 
through hoops at the family entertainments; never 
failed us. Then there was Yen, the Peke, who was 
greedy but irresistible. 

| But best of all was Mick—a large, gingery Irish 

terrier. We all adored Mick. He knew everything. 

_ For days before we arrived home for vacation, Mick 
would go from one room to another—trying first in 
my room and then in my brother’s. And our mother 
would say: “It’s really uncanny. How can Mick 
know that the boys are coming home?” 

. And, when we did come home, Mick was there at 
the end of the drive; and he would go into a frenzy 
when he heard us coming. Mick would spend half 
the first night of vacation in one room and half in 
another. Nothing ever really distracted him. He 
would take no notice of anybody outside the family. 
Mick was just our dog. 

It was a horrid time when Mick got so old he could 
only crawl to meet us; when he was almost blind and 
would lay his great head on our knees, and look up 
with his topaz eyes dim but still loving. We felt all 
queer inside. And I still remember the misery when 
we came home for vacation one summer, and there 
was no Mick. I was nearly fourteen. I went to my 
room and my elder brother went to his. When we 
came downstairs our little brother was extremely rude 
and tiresome about the way our eyes looked—so rude 
that we had to cuff him about his manners afterwards; 
and his eyes were red long after ours had come all 
right again. 

But the family said we must have another dog. 
It was no use grieving. We must have another. So, 
after a lot of family arguments, we got a smooth- 
haired fox terrier; and we called him Henry. He was 
a good-looking dog; but he was a complete failure. He 
was well-mannered, obedient, good-tempered—and a 
failure. For he was not our dog. He was anybody’s 
dog. He would wag his tail at aunts, uncles, milkmen, 
butcher’s boys and clergymen who called for tea. 
Henry would stand there so pleased to be patted, so 
agreeable to visitors, and—what was much worse—he 
would follow them all. He would go home with aunts, 
uncles, cousins, milkmen, beggars. He just followed 
anybody, wagging his tail. Henry had no master. 
He went after anyone who said: “Come on, Henry.” 
He even followed a clergyman one day who had a 
black moustache and smelled of lavender, and who 
said: “Come! Good doggie.” 

We were disgusted. 

And the end of Henry was in this wise. He fol- 
lowed the clergyman home one day, and went in, ate a 
meal and lay down. By and by the clergyman rang up 
and said: “Henry is here. Shall we send him back? 

He is a nice fellow. We would like one just like him. 

He would never attack the Parish.”’ 

And my brother, who answered, said: “O! Keep 


him, if you like. Yes,do. Wedon’t care. He follows 
anybody, you know.” 

And, although my mother said one ought not to 
speak to clergymen in that tone of voice, she didn’t 
mind Henry’s going. 

After that we often saw Henry with the milkman 
or the butcher’s boy. He would wag his tail at us; 
but we didn’t care. He followed anybody. 

This story has a moral. But, if you think I am 
going to tell it to you, you are much mistaken. 


Shall We Let God Down? 


Samuel Charles Spalding 


The following article by Rev. Samuel Charles Spalding, 
Treasurer of the Gould Farm, who formerly held several 
pastorates in the Unitarian body, is particularly apt in 
view of the present national and international situation. 
A reading of the newspapers is sufficient to convince many 
of us that our nation in company with others is “‘leiting 
God down.” Any one of us who does not devoie time, 
thought and energy to the present situation and the various 
suggestions for its improvement is in turn “letting God 
down.”’ Mr. Spalding’s article is a definite plea for the 
sort of international organization which Clarence Streit 
has envisaged in ‘‘ Union Now.” 

Robert C. Dexter. 


THEN, there is the categorical imperative that we 
must not let God down! As for us, we are committed 
irrevocably to the deepest conviction within us: that, 
while the father of us all is Love, he is also Law, and 
Order, and Justice; that he patiently works through 
us, taking us as he finds us; and that he expects us to 
do the best we can for him—for his Law and Order 
and Justice, as well as his Love and Mercy—with 
whatever tools we have clumsily contrived and find 
best fitted to our hands and our reach, at the moment. 

We believe that God does not want us to abandon 
the ideals and the works of our civilization, for which 
we have toiled so long and so sacrificingly, to wantonly 
destructive forces that are clearly defiant of his will, 
no less than ours. 

Since all that is good in what we have dreamed, or 
done, or built—all that is worth cherishing and pre- 
serving—comes from the giver of every good and every 
perfect gift, for us to raise no hand to preserve what we 
have wrought during long, grueling centuries, or what 
our brothers everywhere have wrought with toil- 
worn but loving fingers, would be to prove unworthy 
of that exalted trusteeship which God has bestowed 
upon us. 

The infinite fact is that all the sons of God are 
living under one unseen over-national government, in 
one eternal and indivisible union, whose ruler is King 
of kings, President of presidents, Judge of all judges, 
and Employer of all employers; whose spiritual writs 
run over all man-made boundaries. It is our job to 
make that supernal fact as real as we can, in every 
way we can, to ourselves and to others. Being so 
imperfectly the sons of God, however, so far as our 
present earthly accomplishments are concerned, we 
are obliged to substitute for the Law and Order that 
holds the planets in their appointed orbits, such in- 
ferior law and order as we have thus far succeeded in 
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knocking together in our makeshift workshop; and we 
can only hope for more and more of the divine tools 
and technique as we go on. 

“He hath made of one blood all nations of men.” 
There are no “angel’’ countries and no ‘‘devil’’ coun- 
tries. But, surely, there are ‘“‘angel’’ ideologies, 
relatively speaking, and ‘devil’ ideologies. ‘That 
government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people”—Lincoln’s words—‘“‘should not perish from 
the earth.”” That is the core of our ideology, as it is 
among all those peoples to whom the democratic ideal 
is a living, precious, and spiritual thing. 

The father of us all does not want us to shed 
blood for that ideology—our own blood or our broth- 
ers’—if we can manage humanly to avoid it. But it 
is so much nearer his than the opposing ideology today 
that we may be very sure we shall be recreant to our 
trust, we shall be letting him down unpardonably, 
if we do not support, strengthen, defend, and extend 
democracy in every possible way. 


Prayer Spoken on 
September 10, 1939 
at Plainfield, N. J. 


Almighty God, before whose face the generations rise and 
pass away, age after age the living seek thee, and find that of 
thy faithfulness there is no end. With hearts of sorrow we turn 
to thee. Through all their earthly pilgrimage thy children have 
cried to thee for peace, and now across the path of our daily lives 
falls the black and tragic shadow of man in deadly struggle with 
his fellow man. Forgive us we pray if through any act of self- 
ishness or neglect we have sown the wind which today with 
tempestuous violence threatens with destruction the just and 
orderly conduct of mankind. 

As in days of calmness we have in this place dedicated our 
better selves to the paths of peace, the search for truth and the 
way of love which casts out fear, let us not abandon them in the 
midst of the storm. As we see those ideals of life and hopes of a 
better world shattered beyond recovery in our time may we not 
become embittered, remembering that the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether. Encompassed by a sense of 
being cast adrift upon an unknown ocean with no lights to guide 
and no port in which to anchor, let us strive to cast off the easy 
way of despair and frustration. 

Let all selfishness be put away from our thoughts and plan of 
life, that we may never enjoy any material gain at the cost of 
human agony. Let our daily acts and our convictions be con- 
trolled by the light of reason and good will, remembering that 
the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God. 

Let thy blessing rest upon the whole family of thy children 
everywhere. Upon all armies who struggle in darkness, that we 
may feel ourselves to be a part of this great company, and that 
they may be led to find security not in force of arms but in per- 
fect love that casteth out fear. We ask thy blessing upon the 
President of the United States and upon all who are associated 
with him in places of trust and authority. Grant unto them true 
wisdom, strength of will, and such guidance in all their acts and 
decisions that they may rely upon the Divine assurance of ancient 
times that not by might nor by power but by my spirit is the 
Kingdom of God and of Man to be established upon the 
earth. 

Alson H. Robinson. 
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Thanksgiving 
Una W. Harsen 


Not only for our daily bread 

Do we give thanks, O Lord, 

But for the various ways in which 
Our spirits are restored. 


For all earth’s beauty, never worn nor old, 
For those few friends with whom we hold 

A cherished kinship of the mind and heart; 
For joy of work in which we have a part; 
For every shining gem of thought 

To the mind’s eager storehouse brought; 
For tests of courage showing us that pain 
May yield our souls rich dividends of gain— 
For all such priceless benefits accrued 

We render thanks, O Lord. 


Two Poems of 
War the Devourer 


The Target 
Reba Wick Ray 


Lithe-bodied youth, whose swinging steps advance 
To bring your thoughtful face into the light, 

Your jesting words and laughter do not quite 
Disguise the sadness of your piercing glance. 


You were a child in nineteen seventeen, 
Whose gallant father soldiered overseas, 
Whose frantic mother wept upon her knees, 
Whose play was saddened by the dreary scene. 


One day a soldier came, abashed, polite, 

He told with halting words and gasping breath 
The news of bravery and instant death. 

Your mother seemed a stranger, dazed and white. 


Without a man’s strong arm, the dull days grew 
Into slow-plodding years, confused and sad. 
You smiled to make your weary mother glad, 
Nor let her glimpse the small sad heart of you. 


And now beholding diplomats aghast, 

At shrieking bombs that tear the earth and air, 
I see within your eyes a fervent prayer 
Evolved from childhood’s sorrow in the past. 


Great world, give me my task. True work I’ll prize; 


But let not lusty War be guide and king, 
Whose hidden target is so small a thing— 
A child with sunny hair and shining eyes. 


At Twenty-one 


Earl Bigelow Brown 


Your boy is twenty-one, the flower 
Of all your thought and breath; 

For him you toiled and prayed, and fought 
With the angel death. 


The sunlit days brought eestasies 
Of burgeoning size and skills of youth,— 
Of laughter, songs and rainbow dreams 
Reaching for beauty, right and truth. 


He learned from Christ a sacred love 
For humankind, for foes and friends: 
If exigency calls he dies 
For country, God, and dividends. 


Forward from 
‘Sub-Humanism 


Divine-Human Society, by Howard 
H. Brinton. Published by the Book Commit- 
tee of the Religious Society of Friends, 302 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

This little book, an amplification of the 


author’s William Penn Lecture for 1938, 
should be read by every minister and made 

the basis of a series of sermons, but not 
until some hard thinking has been done 


about it. The problem which the book 
poses is that of building a civilization which 
yields both freedom and security, a home 
for both the body and the spirit of man. 
This cannot be gained by a technique which 
‘relies on violence. It can be attained only 
in what the author calls a divine-human 
society. The author analyzes the modern 
period as a time in which man’s attention 
has slipped down from the superhuman 
to the human, from the human to the sub- 
human. Society without religion as its 
soul becomes atomized, mechanical. Re- 
ligions, however, have become too purely 
individualistic to accomplish their task of 
incarnating in society a pattern and way 
of life which shall satisfy the whole man. 
The mechanical collective (from fascism 
down to many typical organizations within 
a democracy) unites men externally 
through a single interest which is only a 
small part of their total personality. Men 
are lonely, too highly individualized. They 
cannot go back to the old biological col- 
lective but must go forward to a new re- 
ligious type of collective. The author sees 
a pattern for this in the Quaker “‘meeting 
for worship” and ‘“‘meeting for business.’’ 
It seems too small a pattern for so large 
and complex a need. How shal! the pat- 
tern be enlarged? How shall we make 
democracy as dynamic a religion for our 
world as Christianity was for the world of 
yesterday? That is the real question 
which emerges from this thoughtful and 
stimulating essay. 
Jacob Trapp. 


Open Method; 
Smuggled Certainties 


The Quest for Religious Certainty, 
by Harold A.Bosley. Willeit,Clark. $2.50. 

This book is definitely not for the 
average layman, but rather for the quite 
serious student of philosophy and theol- 
ogy. The author is a former student, and 
present follower, of Professor H. N. Wie- 
man; therefore his book bears much simi- 
larity to the course of thought familiar to 
all who know Wieman. One might say of 
this book that it is a sequel to John Dewey’s 
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“Quest for Certainty.” And, even as John 
Dewey concluded that there was no cer- 
tainty save that of scientific method, so 
the present author concludes that the only 
certainty we need in religion is a certainty 
in the method of “‘observation and reason.” 
Bosley maintains that a functional struc- 
ture of value,—by which he means one 
that assures man only that values are 
functional in existence, and that man is an 
integral part of nature,—is_ sufficient 
certainty for the religious man. But it is 
not quite clear (at least to this reader) 
how this bare assurance of the relatedness 
of values to life becomes “the Father God of 
religious devotion,” and “the nature of 
value becomes ‘the love that will not let 
me go.’”’ In other words, there is the 
same difficulty here that one experiences in 
Wieman, the difficulty of exalting the 
method of ‘‘observation and reason’ into 
the passionate devotions of religious life. 


Bosley thinks he has done it. “Though 
this method slay my most cherished beliefs, 
yet will I trust it.’ (P.42.) But there are 
too many sudden shifts of thought, in 
which Bosley introduces much of the con- 
tent of Christian tradition; and too much 
obvious forcing of religious warmth into 
bare statements of ‘‘method.’”’ And, if one 
looks carefully, one will find that Bosley 
has not quite this method utterly. For he 
has still several certainties buried unob- 
trusively in his essay, namely, (1) the cer- 
tainty of the religious “postulate”? (God), 
as distinguished from all specific beliefs; 
(2) the certainty of the “religious atti- 
tude” (which paradoxically contains both 
belief and conduct!), and (8) the “‘unalter- 
able and indisputable fact’’ that, for the 
Christian world, “Jesus Christ is the ul- 
timate focus of meaning.” Apart from 
the inherent weaknesses of the Dewey- 
Wieman approach to religion, this book is 
an excellent survey and digest of the lead- 
ing thinkers of that inclination. 


Harvey Swanson. 
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For a Day of 
Humiliation 


To the Editor: 

William Bradford, in his “History of 
Plymouth Plantation,” reports that after a 
summer of severe drought the colonists 
“sett a parte a solemne day of humilliation, 
to seek ye Lord by humble & fervente 
prayer, in this great distrese.”’ Their 
prayers being answered they reaped a 
“fruitfull & liberall harvest, to their no 
small comforte and rejoycing. For which 
mercie (in time conveniente) they also sett 
aparte a day of thanksgiveing.” 

In our day we have lost the reverent 
custom of observing a day of ‘‘humilia- 
tion,” although we still continue to cele- 
brate the Feast of Thanksgiving. But in 
these days of tension and war it would seem 
right that we observe, at least in our lib- 
eral religious fellowship, a day of humilia- 
tion before we give thanks for the mercies 
of the past year. With the United States 
still out of the war, our thanksgivings may 
easily become like that of the Pharisee 
who praised God because “I am not as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adul- 
terers, or even as this publican.” There- 
fore I recommend to the fellowship of Uni- 
tarian churches in America that they ob- 
serve the eleventh day of November as a 
day of solemn humiliation, wherein we, as 
a nation, acknowledge our guilt in the 
present war, and as individuals, our guilt 
in having “made but feeble effort to un- 
derstand the peoples of the world and to 
foster peace among the nations.” 


John W. Laws. 
First Parish in Duxbury, Mass. 


An Example from 
the Balkans 


To the Editor: 

I have just read in a bulletin, sent to me 
by the Masonic Supreme Council, an ac- 
count of King Carol of Rumania attending 
a reception in a village near the border 
of Yugoslavia. He invited citizens to speak 
freely, asking questions on any matter. 
One of those present made an attack on the 
Rumanian Baptists, alleging that they are 
a menace to the welfare of the country. 
The King replied to the effect that the 
Baptists are good, lawabiding people, 
though they might not be so friendly to the 
prevailing religion. 

And so I wonder why anyone can expect 
to get very far by being unfriendly. There 
is power in the friendly attitude. For the 
first time in years the Unitarian minister 
in Quincy is a member of the Ministerial 
Association. A friendly attitude has soft- 
ened the antagonism that did nobody any 
good. It was a novelty for the Unitarian 
minister to conduct one of the summer ser- 
vices in the park and attracted much at- 
tention. The following Sunday there were 
people in my congregation who came as 
the direct result of that service. 

Is there not an old axiom: He who would 
have friends must show himself friendly. 

Robert Murray Pratt. 

Quincy, Ill. 


The fall meeting of the Old Colony 
Federation of Unitarian Laymen will be 
held at the North Easton, Mass., Unitarian 
church on Monday evening, October 16. 
Supper at 6.30 o’clock. Speaker, Rev. 
Herbert Hitchen of West Newton, Mass. 
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Congress on Education for 
Democracy Not IOO per cent Success 


The Congress on Education for Democ- 
racy held at Columbia University on Au- 
gust 15, 16, and 17, which had as its avowed 
purpose the discussion of the responsibility 
of education for the defense and advance of 
democracy, was given an advance high- 
power build-up by a capable Wall Street 
publicity firm. The thing which impressed 
many of the registrants and official repre- 
sentatives to the congress was the ambi- 
tious, almost topheavy program, and the 
creditable but ostentatious list of speak- 
ers, which included Stanley Baldwin, 
Lord Stamp, Lord Eustace Percy, Ernest 
Bevin, Fred Clarke and John Murray of 
Great Britain; Edouard Herriot of France; 
Alva Myrdal of Sweden; John M. Ciechan- 
owski of Poland; and T. V. Smith, Charles 
A. Beard, Frank P. Graham, John W. 
Studebaker, Winthrop W. Aldrich, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Mildred McAfee, H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., and Louis J. Taber of the 
United States. The official delegates to 
the congress represented twenty-six na- 
tional lay organizations from industry, 
business, labor, and agriculture, among 
them the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor, 
the American Legion, the American Medi- 
cal Association, the Chamber of Commerce, 
Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment, the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, the 
National Grange, and the National Small 
Business Men’s Association. 

Though the congress started with a flush 
of enthusiasm because of its democratic 
objectives and its truly representative con- 
stitution, there were those who felt as its 
sessions progressed that outside of a few 
worthwhile contributions the whole affair 
was an incredible fiasco, an obvious “‘bally- 
hoo” in the interest of England and France 
in the coming war (which since has come), 
a pernicious attempt to instill hate for 
systems of government which were not 
democratic. According to Ralph Borsodi, 
director of the School of Living, “every 
principle of education and every principle 
of democracy was violated.’”’ Though 
such judgments which circulated rather 
freely in some of the councils of the con- 
gress are indicative of the fact that all was 
not well with the proceedings of the ses- 
sions, they are, however, extreme, growing 
as they do from the swift crushing of high 
hopes and expectations. In the present 
report an attempt will be made to picture 
the congress in its various colors, both 
favorable and unfavorable. 

To the speakers from Europe the con- 
gress afforded one excellent opportunity 
for propaganda in the interest of the so- 
called democratic countries in behalf of 
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Charles Y. Aznakian 


the then impending war. John Ciechan- 
owski, formerly Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary from Poland to 
the United States, held that democracy 
was now being challenged all over the world 
and was really in danger of being over- 
whelmed unless America came to the res- 
cue. In his own words, “the ultimate de- 
fense of democratic principles of individual 
freedom, or equality and peace must in the 
end rest with America.”’ Lord Baldwin 
pleaded that men and women in a democ- 
racy take a clear, reasoned view of foreign 
affairs without allowing considerations of 
domestic politics to interfere, and warned 
that ‘‘the very safety of your own great 
republic may be at stake.” M. Herriot, 
President of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, in his message sent to Dean Rus- 
sell because of his inability to leave Europe 
on account of the international crisis, was 
hopeful ‘‘if the Anglo-Saxon countries, 
overcoming certain possibly legitimate 
prejudices, will put their experience at 
the service of nations, like ours, which have 
conceived democracy according to a notion 
more theoretical than practical.” 


Are You Doing Your ‘‘Little Bit’’? 

The discussions of the role of religion in 
democracy were generally skimpy, plati- 
tudinous, and propagandistic. One ses- 
sion literally deteriorated to a testimony 
meeting eulogizing Christianity. The 
democratic philosophy of government, said 
Lord Eustace Perey, presupposes personal 
religion, and is meaningless without that 
presupposition. Another speaker noted 
that democracy was founded upon faith 
in the capacities of the common man, in 
the self-evidencing power of faith, and in a 
universe sympathetic to a social order 
founded upon human brotherhood. De- 
mocracy can survive and spread “‘only as 
our whole nation, and especially the nation 
of tomorrow, now in school and college, is 
inspired with the conviction of our religious 
heritage.’”’ The perils which threaten de- 
mocracy, said Lord Baldwin, may be 
averted only by reliance upon the spiritual 
rather than the political foundations of 
democracy, when the dignity and individ- 
uality of man which “are his as a child of 
God”’ are recognized, and when each per- 
son does his “little bit’? in his own little 
corner for the welfare of the country. And 
downright casuistic, nonsensical, and abu- 
sive was the speech of Dr. Anton C. Pegis, 
assistant professor of philosophy at Ford- 
ham University, according to whom toler- 
ance becomes indifference when it enters 
the realm of ideas. 


Aldrich Dislikes the Law 
Some of the references to the moral 


foundations of democracy were also quite 
platitudinous and shallow. Thus, accord- 


ing to Lord Stamp, democracy was more 
than a form of government and more than 
a set of liberties and privileges. It was the 
development of the sense of responsibility 
and self-sacrifice. Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
chairman of the board of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, made the same observation, 
and criticized our tendency “‘to rush to 
our state legislature or to Congress for the 
enactment of laws which shall bind us and 
our fellow-citizens to do things or not to 
do things without first attempting, through 
education, to bring about the course of 
conduct which we desire.’”’ In contrast to 
such empty generalizations and subtly 
antidemocratic opinions was Charles A. 
Beard’s reference to the cultivation of the 
humane spirit as the basis of democracy. 
Of the six enduring elements which make 
up the ‘prevalent conception of democ- 
racy,’ which he discussed, the humane 
spirit is the most important. “To reiter- 
ate the maxims of this spirit, to restate 
them in terms of new times, to spread them 
through education and daily intercourse, 
to exemplify them in private conduct, to 
incorporate them in public practice, to 
cling to them despite our infirmities and 
hypocrisies—this too is a task of all who 
fain would make government by the peo- 
ple and for the people endure upon the 
earth.” 

In the discussions on and the references 
to the economic aspects of democracy the 
congress assumed a nondescript aspect, 
though it is to its credit that it brought 
together for round-table discussions such 
antipodal groups as represented by Silas H. 
Strawn, former president of the American 
Bar Association and the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and James B. Carey, secretary 
of the C. I. O. The possibilities and limi- 
tations of bringing together such opposite 
groups for discussion are illustrated by the 
seminar on “‘What is Democracy” led by 
Professor George S. Counts. In this semi- 
nar the representatives of labor and capi- 
tal on the one hand agreed on such issues 
as civil rights and the principle of collective 
security and on the other hand remained 
stubbornly on opposite sides of the fence 
as regards the extent to which free enter- 
prise should be encouraged, whether in our 
complex economy any such thing still 
existed, and whether the maximum of 
economic productivity and security could 
not best be achieved with more power in 
popular hands. Among the lecturers 
Charles A. Beard considered it idle gossip 
to speak of the long term promise of de- 
mocracy “unless leaders in government, 
business enterprise, agriculture and labor 
can cast off their hate-born formulas, .. . 
unite upon methods and measures that 
will expand production, enlarge and steady 
the domestic market and assure the wide 
distribution of employment, goods and 
services essential to the stability and 
progress of a democratic society.” Of a 
different breed was the reference to the 
economic aspects of democracy of H. W. 
Prentis, Jr., president of the Armstrong 


Cork Company and vice-president of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
who attacked the National Labor Relations 
Act, holding that it disregarded ‘certain 
individual rights of the minority.” “I 
vam,” he said, “deeply concerned over the 
‘increasing tendency of government to 
| trespass on the rights of helpless (that is, 
‘privileged) minorities under the cloak 
of democracy.” 
_ The opinions expressed. relative to po- 
‘litical democracy ranged from sincere 
-and resourceful sympathy to subtle and 
sometimes blunt antipathy toward it. 
Among the unsullied pronouncements in 
the interest of political democracy was the 
‘report of agreements which Dr. Counts 
‘brought to the congress from his seminar 
on ‘‘What is Democracy?” ‘We agreed,” 
said Dr. Counts, “that democracy is a way 
of life and social organization which above 
all others is sensitive to the dignity and 
worth of the individual human personality, 
affirming the fundamental moral and po- 
litical equality of all men and recognizing 
no barriers of race, religion or circum- 
stance’’; that “democracy affirms the edu- 
cability of all men, the ability of common 
people to rule themselves, and the neces- 
sity of providing equality, though not 
identity, of opportunity for growth and 
development of all its children’; that 
“though democracy is far more than 
politics, its political expression through the 
ballot and appropriate institutions is of 
supreme importance’; and “that the ma- 
jority must respect the basic rights, but 
not the special privileges, of all minorities, 
always refraining from tyrannical action 
and keeping open the channels of agitation 
and criticism so that every minority may 
have full opportunity of presenting its case 
to the people with the hope of ultimately 
becoming a majority.’’ Such salutary 
committals to the ideals of political de- 
mocracy were on the whole drowned out, 
however, by the many indirect and nasty 
jibes taken at it—by the constant refer- 
ences to ‘‘mobocracy,” license, and ‘‘the 
tyranny of the many.” Mr. Prentis went 
so far as to declare that we had already too 
much democracy in this country, a country 
which our fathers never intended to make a 
democracy but only a republic. Hope for 
the future of our republic and for the cor- 
rection of its shortcomings, he said, ‘‘does 
not lie in more and more democracy,” but 
in ‘‘the resurgence of individual patriotism 
and religious faith.” 

As regards the role of education in de- 
mocracy, again a great deal was said that 
might have remained unsaid, being merely 
eulogistic of education in general. It was 
such an attitude that Dr. Beard must have 
had in mind when he attacked what he 
termed the “too widely cherished illu- 
sion” that education will “automatically 
insure the general welfare and perpetuity 
of democracy” by merely training youth 
for “the successful pursuit of private in- 
terests.” Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S 
commissioner of education, contended, like 


Dr. Beard, that education for democracy 
must be basically concerned ‘‘with the 
social and economic issues that have been 
put up to us by the machine empire,” 
especially with such problems as unem- 
ployment, surpluses, money and credit, 
foreign trade, wages and hours, social se- 
curity, the conservation of natural re- 
sources, purchasing power, and taxation. 

In the light of the foregoing very brief 
and sketchy analysis we may conclude 
here that the congress did not reach quite 
the height of the hopes its publicity had 
aroused in its registrants and delegates, 
but neither did it fall into the abyss of 
failure that an editorial in The New Re- 
public for August 30, 1939, would make us 
believe it did. With all its terrible short- 
comings the congress remains a great 
pioneering venture in political education 
for our day. 


A New Hostess 
at Senexet 


Readers of The Christian Register who 
have visited Senexet will be interested to 
know of what has been happening there 
within the past few months. The wreckage 
caused by the hurricane has been largely 
cleared up and the beautiful trees trans- 
formed into lumber, 290,000 board feet 
of which now rest on the grounds waiting 
for a market. The immediate neighbor- 
hood of the house has been carefully 
cleared under the direction of a landscape 
architect, and with the coming of another 
spring it will undoubtedly appear again 
with something of its original beauty. 

After her years of wise and inspired de- 


votion to Senexet Mrs. Theodore Wil- 
liams has decided that she must be relieved 
of the heavy responsibility which has 
rested upon her. A new hostess has there- 
fore been chosen. Mrs. Roydon C. 
Leonard has already undertaken this 
work. Mrs. Leonard, whose husband is 
the minister of Unity Church, North 
Easton, Mass., is well known in Alliance 
circles, having been at different times in 
the past six years a director of the General 
Alliance, the chairman of the Monday 
Conferences and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appeals. She is now a member of 
the program committee of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

Mrs. Leonard brings to her duties and 
her opportunities a fine and friendly spirit 
and a deep appreciation of the significance 
of the work at Senexet. All inquiries or 
applications should from now on be ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Leonard, 9 Main Street, 
North Easton, Mass. 
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Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Visit our showrooms when in New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23Rp..STREET. NEW YORK. =: 


A Book that Breaks New Ground in American Life and Letters 


THE CHARACTERS IN TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN 


by John van Schaick, Jr. 
Editor of The Christian Leader 


Illustrated and documented with hitherto unpublished letters of 
Longfellow, Monti, and Parsons 


Price, $1.50 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


At $1.50 each send me 


copies of 


The Charrcters in Tales of a Wayside Inn 
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Irresponsibilities 


When to Be Thankful 


The public men and the merchants are 
still talking about the proposed change in 
Thanksgiving Day. The latest remark we 
saw was that of Governor Saltonstall of 
Massachusetts who will give the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion of November 238 due con- 
sideration but inclines, for his own part, 
to favor November 30, in consideration of 
the many institutions and persons who will 
be affected by the change: banks, railroads, 
colleges. 

And we are touched by the implicitness 
of the assumption underlying all this dis- 
cussion: that we may freely consult the 
interests of the business people which will 
be involved because we can rest assured 
that either date or any date will be equally 
convenient for the Personage to whom, 
after all is said, done and computed, the 
thanks will be addressed. 

That is touching, isn’t it? 
merely amusing? 


Or is it 


Present Help in Time 
of Trouble 


Bellamy Partridge in “Country Law- 
yer: The Story of My Father,’ has a 
character say of the hero something that 
will soon, we imagine, become incorporated 
in an apologetic for humanism: 

“If folks were in a little trouble they 
would get down on their knees and talk 
it over with God, but if they were in a lot 
of trouble, they’d go straight to your 
father.” 


Swastikas in Reverse 


The swastika, it seems, has not been the 
German emblem, under the Hitler régime. 
Either because he is left-handed—which is 
one charge we have not heard leveled 
against him—or because he was ignorant 
or careless, Hitler did not succeed in draw- 
ing a swastika when he designed the first 
Nazi flag. L.L. Dunnington, a Protestant 
minister who has just been visiting in 
Central Europe, tells all about it in Zions 
Herald for September 6. Hitler, he says, 
drew a cross with its hooks going to the 
right—clockwise. The real swastika has 
its hooks going to the left, and it symbol- 
ized, for its Indian originators, the senti- 
ment “it is good.’ Reverse the hooks 
and you have not the (in Sanscrit) sw astt 
or it is good but kabeh asti or it is bad, and 
that is a symbol of death. After the ar- 
ticle was written, the author saw a recent 
Associated Press photograph of Hitler, 
and what was his surprise to discover that 
little Adolf had caught on—he had reversed 
his hooks! But another picture on the 
same page, of German pontoon boats, 
showed that the reversal had not gone far: 
they were still bearing death symbols. 
The writer of the article tells this in a 
postscript to it and wonders whether one 
of Hitler’s astrologers tipped him off to 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 

Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 

liberal Christians, 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 

The Association {s supported by the voluntary con- 

tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children, 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer, 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretarg. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of 
California and three other Theological 
Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S. T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 
FLASH ! All Laymen and Ministers 
e Are Invited to the 


ANNUAL FALL CONVENTION 
of the 
UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
at the 


First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Mass. 


Sunday, October 8th, 3 to 8 p. m. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. 
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day. $2.50 per year. 


his ill-omened error. We wonder whether 
the negative from which that picture was 
made got reversed—that would have the 
same effect, wouldn’t it? 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
and provides a 


Ie renders lent service 


pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


